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ABSTRACT 


The study involved an investigation of the relation- 
ship between teachers" reaction to students' responses and 
the behavior of students in risk-taking situations. It 
was hypothesized that there would be a difference in the 
risk-taking behavior of students from a class where the 
teacher reacts in a positive manner and the students from 
a class where the teacher reacts in a negative manner. 

When successful boys are faced with a non-academic task, 
those from the class of a positive teacher will take a 
greater number of moderate risks than will those from the 
class of a negative teacher. When the task is academic 
in nature, there will be no significant difference in the 
behavior of students from the classes of positive and 
negative teachers. 

The sample was selected by rating teachers on a 
positive - negative continuum; this was carried out by three 
independent Pacers The three teachers rated as most posi- 
tive and the three teachers rated as least positive were 
each asked to choose the three most successful boys from 
their class. 

An academic and a non-academic task was presented to 
each of those boys on an individual basis. The academic 


task was developed specifically for this study and the 
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non-academic task was based on a procedure developed by 
DeCharm and Dave (1965). 

The results support the hypothesis as on a non- 
academic task, the moderate risk-taking score of the boys 
with the positive teacher reaction was higher than the 
moderate risk-taking score of the boys with the less posi- 
tive teacher reaction. As was predicted, when the task 
was academic in nature, the moderate risk-taking score of 
the boys with the positive teacher reaction was not higher 
than the medorees risk-taking score of the boys with the 


less positive teacher reaction. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
TWO CLASSROOM SITUATIONS 


Mrse JOnesS 1S antroducing her Grade Ill ‘class to a 
social studies unit on Japan. She has collected a variety 
of items of clothing, utensils and food as well as a num- 
ber of books and pictures of the country. She is quite 
enthusiastic about the session as she has visited Japan 
and feels that the students will be interested in learning 
about the country. 

As the students enter the room, they show consider- 
able interest in the objects on display. Mrs. Jones cau- 
tions them, “Now, class, sit in your seats. Don‘t touch 
any of the displays until I have introduced them; we will 
all look at them together. Terry, leave those books alone!" 

The room becomes very quiet; the students go to 
their seats and Terry kicks a classmate's chair as he 
passes. 

"Today we will talk about Japan," begins Mrs. Jones. 
"T have collected a number of things which I hope you will 
find interesting; however, some of them are very valuable, 
so if anyone breaks anything, they should be prepared to 
replace it. 


"NOW, probably the first thing we Should talk about 
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fSMEneMsizerofMthisscountry. SAngie) how large’ Ws" Japan?” 
"It's about as big as Canada," replies Angie. 
"Pardon?" asks Mrs. Jones. There is surprise and 
perhaps a hint of sarcasm in her voice. 
"It's larger than Canada," comes the second response. 
"Come on, now, Angie; you're getting worse instead 
OLS better, @Canvanyone: else helpeuse” 
"Smaller," answers the class in unison. 
Well ,Ulvergust told you. that,;"Sreplies*therr 
teacher. se Can anyone. comes up with anythingrmore speeiirc?” 
There is no response. 
"How much smaller?" 
Still no answer. 
"Well, Jean, what do you think?" 
Jean hesitates for a moment and then offers, "About 
hall as Diguy. OF So. 
"Welljewhat dowthe rest of you® think ofthat?” 
There is no answer to the teacher's question. 
"How many of you agree with Jean?" There is still 
no answer. 
"Well, does that mean that you all disagree with her? 
How many disagree?" 
Thererws istiligno response Trom theiclasssand the 
students look at their books as they feel the teacher's 


eyes move in their direction. At this point, Mrs. Jones is 
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becoming very impatient with her class. She gives them a 
lecture on classroom participation and, before she can con- 
tinue heradesson,pihesbellyrings* Heaving a sigh of relief 
that it is finally three-thirty, she goes into the next 
room to tell her friend about her ungrateful class who, 
after all the preparation she has done, were not even 
interested enough to try to answer her questions. 

Across’ the hall, Mrs. Alanis preparing her class-— 
room) fort théesnexteday.) She,stoo,< has) 4ust had)an) antro- 
ductory lesson on Japan. She and Mrs. Jones worked togeth- 
er to colteckamaterials,fors thas unat. sAfter) farsi’ Looking 
over the displays, this class also had a discussion on the 
Size of the country. They had been talking about the pop- 
ulation of Japan and one of the students commented that, 
with so many people, Japan must be much larger than Canada. 

"It certainly might appear that way," replied Mrs. 
Alan. “Perhaps we should look at this a@ 2ittie more closely. 
Does anyone here know how big Japan is?" 

Andrew answered. "My Dad said that it isn't as big 
as Canada." 

"That*s right. With all those people there, you 
ignite chink Lows Larger, Du Lt isn t.5) 0b WwOonuen LE yanyone 
can tell us how much smaller than Canada Japan is?’ 

Another student offered. "Half as large?" 


"You're getting closer!" 
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"As big as Alberta," suggested another student. 

"That's even closer." 

"Half as big as Alberta?" 

"Right! Japan is only half as big as Alberta and 
has ten times as many people." 

"Wow! it must be crowded!" was the reaction from 
Davids 

"That's right," answered Mrs. Alan. "Did anyone 
notice the pictures at the back of the room showing the 
crowds in the streets of Tokyo?" 

The belltrang and thesstudents gradually left) for 


home. They will continue to learn about Japan next day. 


For the purpose of illustration, the two situations 
are obviously different. The first group of students was 
very cautious about answering questions, particularly when 
they were uncertain about the correct answer, whereas the 
second group readily supplied answers even in situations 
where their information was limited. The students in the 
fipst Group appeared to be concerned with avoiding failure; 
they would rather give no answer than be incorrect. Fail- 
ure, on the other hand, seemed to be less important to the 
students in the second group; they continued to offer 
answers until one that was completely satisfactory had been 


presented. Two obviously.different reactions to risk 
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i) 
taking are apparent here. The first group does not appear 
to want to take risks; when they are forced into such a 
Situation, they react with very cautious responses. The 
students in the second group however, react much more con- 
fidently and quickly in risk situations. 

Although a difference between the two classes is 
apparent it may not be the result entirely of some students 
being indifferent or ungrateful as Mrs. Jones suggests. 
Obvious as the difference is between the reaction of the 
wo. Groups vol tstudents) 1 is «no more sobvious “than the idat- 
ference sin the teachers methods ‘of handling the situation. 

In the first case, the teacher tends to restrict the 
activities of her students, to reject incorrect answers, 
and even belittle those which are correct. In contrast, 
the second situation presents a teacher who accepts student 
ideas and deals with them in a positive manner even when 
they are incorrect. Can it be that this difference in 
teacher behavior influences students" attitudes to new sit- 
uations where risk is involved? 

Atvany ‘rate yf rthe importance or appropriate risk 
taking behavior has been emphasized by Bruner and Tajfel 
(1961) who report research which indicate that individuals 
agbifer sin their ceeactionato trisk itaking tsttuations®  Asthe 
excerpts from the classes of Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Alan in- 


dicate, every student engaged in learning is constantly 
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6 
cCalled@ upon’ to takevrisks. He is ‘faced not “only with sit- 
uations in the classroom where his success will depend 
upon his ability to take appropriate Risks, Outiratso slt= 
uations outside the classroom where suitable social behav- 
ior depends upon this ability. Interaction with his 
peers as well as with adults confronts him with situations 
where his risk-taking behavior is called into play. 
Whetheoreat "Pelasking a girl tOrea dance or a date, jor 
asking his parents for the family car, the student's 
willingness to incur appropriate risks may greatly influ- 


ence his success. 
RISK-TAKING MODEL 


JUST) Whats an appropriate risk? “Atkinson (1957) 
presents a model which identifies such risk-taking behavior 
and g0es On €O pointe Out Some Of the “attitudes of a person 
who exhibits such behavior. 

Atkinson suggests that moderate risk-taking behavior 
is observed in persons who are more highly motivated by 
hope of success than by hope of avoiding failure. He feels 
that persons more highly motivated by fear of failure will 
take extreme risks. They will tend to choose alternatives 
which are very certain and thus assure themselves of success, 
or alternatives which are extremely difficult in which case 


failure is less a reflection on their ability than it is on 
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the difficulty of the task. In the former case, he sees 

a progressively increasing willingness to take risks as 
the probability of success passes from 0.00 to 0.50 and a 
gradual decrease in willingness as the probability passes 
from 0.50 to 1.00. He will expect the reverse process in 
the case of those more highly motivated by fear of failure 
than hope of success. 

The earlier studies related to this area were 
Carried out on a college population; however, Hancock and 
Teevan (1964) questioned the validity of using only such 
a group, as they felt that it would tend to be more success 
Orientated than the general population. They worked with 
high school students and found fear of failure subjects 
showed Significantly more irrational behavior than did 
those high in hope of success. DeCharm and Dave (1965) 
carried out work at the elementary school level. Their 
finding s.support sehesgposition.ot Mclelland. (i953) «which 
states that the attitude towards achievement is developed 
between the ages of five and nine. Thus, the effect on 
risk taking behavior should be apparent at this early age 
and, as McLelland suggests, is also in a purer state, be- 
cause it has not been affected by a knowledge of what the 
proper risks are. 

In general, there appears to be strong support for 


the aspect of the Atkinson model which predicts that persons 
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who are more highly motivated by fear of failure than hope 
Of “success will ‘react tovrisk=taking asituations intways 
which could be considered as erratic or atypical, @.- The 
support for his prediction of the reaction of those more 
highly motivated by hope of success than fear of failure 
is not as strong; however, much research would indicate 
that such people would react to risk-taking situations by 


taking moderate, reasonable risks. 
GENERAL TEACHER INFLUENCE 


From the foregoing it would appear that if ‘students 
ane COMEXHtbDit profitable trisk=taking «behavior, eLesis 
important that they be more concerned with achieving suc- 
cess than avoiding failure. There are many factors which 
might influence this attitude; in fact, teachers may have 
Significant - influences on the students' attitudes towards 
problem solving “*situdatwons: *“Purkey (1970) "states that’ "the 
sensitive teacher points out areas of accomplishment, rather 
than focusing on mistakes. Continuing awareness of failure 
results in lowered expectations, not learning." (p. 56) 
Such@an approach should "develop within the student ay greater 
concern with areas of success than with areas of failure. 

Purkey interprets: this “intluence %f the’ teacher in 
terms of the self-concept; awareness of “areas of success 


develop within the student ‘a positive attitude towards 
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himself and his chances of success in problem solving 
Situations. Atkinson would see him as a person more highly 
motivated to achieve success than to avoid failure. Not 
only is there research suggesting a relationship between 

a positive attitude towards oneself and academic achieve- 
ment, but there is also some indication of a relationship 
between the self concept and social learning (Bledsoe, 
LOG ii Weblvems, 9683: Morse; 1964sBarretbse1957). Such 

a relationship suggests that the teacher, by modifying 

her approach to classroom management, could be instrumental 
in a change of the student's attitude towards himself and 
his chances of success both academically and socially. In 
Atkinson's terminology, she can influence his attitude to 


be either more concerned with success or with failure. 
SPECIFIC TEACHER INFLUENCE 


The relationship between a student's attitude toward 
Higiss abmiiasy. > and his achievement both academically and 
Socially has been) dascussed.. Ini conjunction with thias,, the 
pessibidsty of) the iteachemahaving anwinfiiumence: on) ithe 
student's attitude towards his ability was considered. 
Varieties of scales have been developed to categorize 
specific teacher behaviors and studies have been carried 
out to point out the relationship between those behaviors 


and student performance (Gage, 1965; Cogan, 1958; 
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Branders), ©1965; *“Ballackp Klervbard Pp Hyman tand Smit, 0966) 
Some of these scales speak of inclusive vs. pre- 

clusive behavior while others consider accepting Wy rejecting 
behavior. Flanders talks of the direct - indirect approach 
to classroom management. Common to most scales are a 
variety of behaviors and attitudes, and high among those 
is warmth, which Gage (1965) interprets as the "tendency 
of the teacher to be approving, provide emotional support, 
express a sympathetic attitude and accept the feelings of 
the -pupiis™ “(p. £88) .="Cogan (1958) "considers integrative, 
affiliative, nurturant teacher behavior to be correlated 
with the amount of self-initiated work carried out by 
Students. Flanders (1965) sees as being important state- 
ments which increase the student's freedom and encourage 
PeLlticipationeand tinitvativeqdbehavios. Nthis approach in 
volves asking questions, accepting and clarifying the 
student's ideas and feelings, and praising and encouraging 
the student's responses. ArVacLretys®opvotherssuchtscales have 
been developed; however, that of Ballack, et al. (1966) in- 
corporates the spirit of most of them when teacher reaction 
HS*Fated on a cOntinuume@ranging from poster ve *through.ad= 
Mieting,; repeating, qualifying, not admitting to negative. 
Steines (1958) developed a similar scale on which all 
teacher statements were rated on a positive - negative 


continuum. On this type of scale, comments which would be 
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Hak 
mated, onvother iscales.as, inclusive,, andirect, or Aigh an 
warmth would be rated as positive, whereas statements 
which were preclusive, direct, or low in warmth would 
approach the other end of the continuum. 

A number of studies have indicated that the positive, 
facilitative teacher will have students who will be more 
successful academically and more independent in most activ- 
ities that they undertake (Canavan, 1969; Gage, 1965; 
Read» « LI6l; wLadd, dioy2 + Ryans 961). silty might besiexpected 
that a student in such an atmosphere would tend to be more 
concerned with achieving success than avoiding failure as 
the teacher tends to reinforce behaviors which approach 
success and ignore behaviors which approach failure. The 
teacher, also, is providing a model of a person who is 
more concerned’with achieving success than with avoiding 
failure. 

tf. the, Atkinsom. mode, isi applied. co this: satuation, 
it seems. likely that teachers with a POssita verve facut ta 
tive approach to classroom management will tend to have 
students who take moderate risks where they have a reason- 
able chance of success and avoid either extremely high or 
extremely low risks. 

Generalization as presented by Bandura and Walters 
(1963) is the process of relating a new situation to one 


which the individual has experienced in the past. Because 
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12 
of the similarity between the two situations, he will tend 
to react in the new situations in much the same manner as 
he did in the previous similar Situation. | They process of 
generalization may have a positive effect in the class of 
the positive, facilitative teacher. By the very nature of 
her approach, she will be encouraging her students to 
attempt to solve new problems and to try new approaches. 
Besides developing independence within the students, this 
method will bring them into contact with a greater variety 
of experiences than the class where the teacher uses a 
more negative, restrictive approach. Thus, they should 
have a greater wealth of experiences to draw upon in hand- 
ling new situations and, the principle of generalization 
being considered, should be able to handle such new situa- 
tions more successfully. 

The Atkinson model suggests that students who are 
more concerned with achieving success than avoiding failure 


will take moderate risks. If such students are found in 


the class of a teacher who reacts in a positive manner, this 


behavior should generalize to new situations. 
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CHAPTER II 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK, DEFINITIONS 


AND HYPOTHESIS 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The teacher's conduct of classroom activities will 
have an influence on the behavior of her students in risk 
taking situations. In terms of the model presented by 
Bandura and Walters (1963), this influence will be felt 
in two ways: through the reinforcement that the teacher 
gives to the students and through the manner in which 
they model their behavior on that of the teacher. 

There is a difference between the risk-taking per- 
formance of students in a class where the teacher conducts 
activities in a positive manner and the performance of 
students in a class where the teacher is less positive 
(Canavan, 1969). The student with a teacher whose reaction 
to his responses is primarily positive will tend to be 
more concerned with achieving success than avoiding failure. 
This attitude will be evident in his reaction to risk 
taking situations where he will tend to take risks which 
are in the moderate range of probability of success 
(Atkinson, L957) 

On the other hand, a student from a class where the 


teacher's reaction to student responses tends to be nega- 
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14 
tive will be more concerned with avoiding failure than 
achieving success. This attitude will be evident when 
he approaches risk taking Bien ona: he *will “tend to 
choose either extremely low-risk situations where he will 
have little chance of failure or high-risk situations 
where failure will be less a reflection on his ability 
than onthe dirificulty -of “the task (Atkinson, -L957) }* “The 
relationship between teacher reaction and student risk 
taking appears to be linear in nature; thus, whereas the 
student in a class where the teacher reaction is positive 
will take moderate risks, the student in the class where 
the teacher tends to be less positive will take fewer 


moderate risks. 
DEFINITIONS 


For the purpose of this study, a number of terms 
have been defined operationally. 

1. Positive Teacher - is a teacher whose reaction 
to student responses tends to be at the positive end of 
the rating scale used in this study. They will tend to 
mse such comments “as "Yes", *"Right =, “Osek. , ana ~Uh=hun': 
(Appendix A) 

2. Negative Teacher - is a teacher whose reaction 
to student responses tends to be at the negative end of 


the rating scale used in this study. "She will’ vend to use 
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1% 
such comments as "Wrong", "No", "However", and "Neverthe- 
less". (Appendix A) 

3. Less Positive Teacher - is a teacher whose re- 
action to student responses is less positive thant ce 
teacher labelled :as "positive". She will use fewer posi- 
tive reactions than this teacher ws well as more negative 
and neutral statements. Neutral responses include such 
reactions as ignoring and interrupting behavior. 

S -SuCCeESSiEUl Boys —-Varerthe boys who, in their 
teacher's estimation, are gaining most from the experience 
of being in her class. 

5. Academic Task - is a series of mathematics 
problems of varying degrees of difficulty which are used 
to label the student's risk-taking behavior on an academic 
ial Kee 

6. Non-academic Task - is a game which consists of 
throwing a volley ball into a box from increasing distances. 
The student's reaction CoSethls! Situation Gus ised -asica 
measure of his risk taking-behavior on a non-academic task. 

7. Moderate Risks - are those which range around 
Oe5oeprobabilvey ror success: He.g.7 tt on Ojs: co 0.7) con sche 
academic and non-academic tasks used in this study. 

8. Extreme Risks - are those where the probability 
of success on the academic and non-academic tasks is 


either higher or lower than that included in the moderate 
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range. 
HYPOTHESIS 


Successful boys from a class where the teacher tends 
to react in a positive manner to student responses (Group A) 
will take more moderate risks in new situations than will 
successful boys from a class where the teacher tends to 
react to student responses in a less positive manner 
(Group B). 
(a) There will be no significant difference 
between Group A and Group B scores in situations 
where the new task is somewhat similar to the 
originally fearning task "“Gee., alr academic task). 
However, a trend may be apparent in the direc- 
tion of higher scores’ for “Group A. 
(b)- * Group 2° scores) will? be ‘signiticantly higher 
than Group B scores in situations which are 
pases different from the original learning 


task (i.e., a non-academic task). 
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CHAPTER, Li. 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


McClelland (1955, 1961) reports that one of the 
major factors involved in risk taking is motivation. 
Atkinson (1957) presents a model of motivation which sees 
the desire to either achieve success or avoid failure as 
an integral aspect of a risk taking-situation. This model 
has been applied to a number of age levels (Litwin, 1966; 
Hancock and Teevan, 1964; Canavan, 1969) and to groups 
with differing backgrounds (Flynn, 1971). Anderson 
(Flanders, 1965) and Canavan (1969) both emphasized the 
importance of teacher influence on attitudes affecting 
risk taking. Attempts have been made to categorize speci- 
fic teacher behaviors and their influence on the student's 
abiloudes e(Gage jslIGor, Shrago, lOO. Ryan, LIOE AP landers, 


L965, .sBellack, Khebard,, Hyman and (Smith, 1966)": 
BACKGROUND: ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 


The concept of motivation has been a central theme 
in attempts to understand human behavior for over a century. 
The earlier literature takes a common sense approach which 
sees behavior as appetitive and aversive and as being con- 
trolled by an individual's conscious wants. It was this 
awareness and control of his behavior which earlier 


writers believed separated man from the animals who were 
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18 
controlled, primaraky; by a@nstinct. ainaterms.of,Ehis 
understanding of behavior, motivation was seen as a very 
straightforward concept. However, thepappiacation of 
Darwin's theory of evolution changed this position by 
emphasuzings ther amportance of instinct and» individual daf- 
ferences in determining human actions. Thus, it was pointed 
out that a variety of factors must be considered in attempt- 
ing to understand why an individual behaves as he does. 

Atkinson (1957) developes a model which sees motiva- 
tion as a function of three variables: motive, expectancy 
and incentive. Motive is interpreted as a disposition to 
strive for a certain kind of satisfaction; expectancy is 
the anticipation: that) ai a@,»certain act as, carried, out, 
particular consequences will follow; and incentive is the 
relative attractiveness or unattractiveness of the con- 
sequences of a particular act. Those three factors inter- 
act to determine how an individual will react in any sit- 
uation. Atkinson (1964) extends his model to include the 
tendency to strive for an achievement-related activity 
following! itailLure cat ~ayitask.. © Weidner. (1970). reports, results 
whach @sugges that sthe addiitionwoty thisisfourth) variable was 
appropriate. 

There are differences in the manner in which people 
approach new situations. Some are more concerned with 


their chances of success than they are with the possibility 
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9 
of failure. In terms of the above model, they are more 
highly motivated by hope of success than by fear of failure. 
Atkinson would label this esl anemia « motivation. pOnethe 
other hand, he would see the avoidance motive as a disposi- 
tion to avoid failure and to feel shame as a consequence of 
failure. Atkinson suggests that there is a relationship 
between a person's attitude toward failure and success 


and his behavior in risk taking situations. 
MOTIVATION AND RISK-TAKING BEHAVIOR 


It 1s based on the association presented by McClelland 
that Atkinson developed his model of risk-taking behavior. 
He sees this motivation to either achieve success or avoid 
failure as an integral aspect of each individual's behavior 
when approaching a risk-taking situation. He found that 
the motive to achieve is highest when the probability of 
success is at the 0.50 level; that is, when there is an 
equal chance of success or failure. On the other hand, the 
person motivated to avoid failure, according to Atkinson's 
theory, iwillepreferimmot tocattemptcanyctasks wih Eoncedeto 
make a choice, he will avoid tasks of intermediate diffi- 
culty and will choose either those with a high probability 
of success where he has little chance of failure or those 
with a low probability of success where failure will be 
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20 
the task. 

Some support for the Atkinson model is found in 
occupational literature. Manone (1960) found that persons 
more highly motivated by fear of failure tended to choose 
occupations where their probability of success (based upon 
their own and others assessments of their ability and their 
interest patterns) was either extremely high or extremely 
low. On the other hand, those who appeared to be more 
highly motivated by a desire to achieve success indicated 
vocational choices which were in the intermediate range 
of success probability. A student's choice of a college 
Major has also been investigated in terms of the Atkinson 
model (Wish, 1970). The choices of students more highly 
motivated to achieve success did not fall clearly into the 
intermediate range of risk. However, students motivated to 
avoid failure did select either very easy or very difficult 
majors. 

Atkinson Hien reports research which supports his 
theory (Atkinson, Litwin, 1960; Atkinson, Earle, Bastian, 
1960). In the former, a group of college men was studied 
and it was found that persons whose motivation to achieve 
success is significantly stronger than their motivation to 
avoid failure will tend to choose tasks which are of inter- 
mediate difficulty, will be more persistent when working 


on achievement related tasks and will show a greater level 
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21 
of accomplishment than those who are more highly moti- 
vated to avoid failure. The Atkinson, Bastian, Earle 
study indicated that the Atkinson model holds both in 
Situations where skill is important and in situations which 
are entirely controlled by chance. 

Litwin (1966) found support for the Atkinson model 
aS well, as he reports that achievement oriented subjects 
choose tasks of intermediate difficulty to a significantly 
greater degree than do those with a failure orientation. 
However, the differences were not as significant when 
objective cues were present. DeCharms and Dave (1965) 
also found that when achievement oriented subjects have 
some indication of their probability of success, they do 
not tend to take moderate risks to the extent that they do 
when they are not aware of their probability of success. 

Hancock and Teevan (1964) were interested in the appli- 
cation of the AtkinSon model as well. However, they ques- 
tioned the validity of using only college students for a 
sample as they felt that by this stage many people who 
have low need for achievement would have been eliminated 
fromithe population. Ror, thisereason;,,they chose to) werk 
with high school sophomores and although their findings do 
notwsupport the Atkinson modél in all aspects, they found 
that subjects whom they termed as having fear of failure 


showed significantly more irrational behavior than did 
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Oy) 
subjects who were considered to have higher hope of suc- 
cess. 

Like Hancock and meeyany DeCharm and Dave (1965) 
felt that it was important to consider the implications of 
the Atkinson model for other than a college population. 

It was with this in mind that they chose as their sample 
a-Qroup-of*elementary school) boys from@’the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades. Rather than using Atkinson's classifi- 
cation of achievement motivation which takes into account 
both fear of failure and hope of success, DeCharm and 

Dave broke this down into the two individual components. 
They considered groups for hope of success and fear of 
failure under the following headings: high-high, high-low, 
low-high) and) low=lows ©The group high in fear sof failure 
and low in hope of success stood out from the other groups 
in that they avoided moderate risks to a greater extent; 
hence, this aspect of the Atkinson model is supported. Not 
only does this nogeal apply to different age levels of the 
middle class population used in most of the studies reported 
CO this®@point,  but®a-proj,ecttcarricd outubyeriynan (2971) 
provides support for the use of the constructs of achieve- 
ment motivation and risk taking with disadvantaged children 
as well. 

Canavan (1969) expressed two major concerns with 


Atkinson's interpretation of risk taking behavior. She 
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23 
guestioned the validity of Using 07S probability as mod- 
erate risk as she feels most studies indicate it to be 
lower. Furthermore, she felt that it is inappropriate to 
use group norms when determining the amount of risk in- 
volved for an individual. In her study, she hypothesized 
that reward oriented subjects, or in Atkinson's termin- 
Ology, those motivated by hope of success, would choose 
PINE Leaks, wane cireat aseh oriented individuals, or those 
motivated by fear of failure, would choose low risks. 

She also suggests that this contradicts the Atkinson in- 
terpretation of behavior in such a situation; however, it 
is of interest at this point to consider just what she 
means by high and low risk. 

Canavan categorized a number of students according 
to their orientation either to reward or to cost, and pre- 
sented them with a series of problem situations of varying 
degrees of difficulty. Each individual was given twenty 
free trials where he could choose any level of diftiiculty 
he desired. However, before attempting the free trials, 
he was asked to predict his chances of success at each 
level of difficulty based on earlier practice trials. On 
Ene MOSt"GLLLICcuLt lever” (high tick, In ner eetimatcvons’, 
Cne preaLictioOn OL their possiabidity or success for ail sub= 
jects, both reward and” cost™oriented,” ranged from’ 6.7/7" to 


11.2 successes out of twenty trials. The overall mean 
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24 
expected, score, was 8..6.0ut. of twenty, trials atvihis Jewel. 
According to the Atkinson model, this, would fit well. into 
the moderate range (i.e., between 0.3 and 0.7 probability 
of success) and would not be considered an extreme risk. 
ThuspDigheirusk, according: to the Atkinson, model -Gi.je., from 
0.0 to 0.3 probability of success) is not being considered. 
Although Canavan expresses some dissatisfaction with the 
Atkinson model, her results tend to support it. Differ- 
ences are more concerned with definieron than results. 

There is considerable research supporting the 
Atkinson model of risk-taking behavior. That persons more 
highly motivated by fear of failure than by hope of suc- 
cess will take extreme risks is agreed upon by most re- 
Search reported. Although support is not as strong for the 
Atkinson position that those more highly motivated by hope 
of success than by fear of failure will tend to take mod- 
erate risks, a number of studies would indicate that this 


is the case. 


GENERAL TEACHER INFLUENCE 


In order to have a situation where students will 
Hake pbLoLitable Gisks, 2 would seem thac they “should: be 
more highly motivated by hope of success than by fear of 
failure. The teacher's role in the development of this 


attitude has been pointed out by a number of researchers. 
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PRS 
The work of Anderson (Flanders, 1965) stresses the 
influence of teacher behavior on the atmosphere of the 
classroom and, thus, on the behavior of the individual 
Studenia.. He: round that: 
The behavior of the teacher, more than any other 
individual, Secs the: climate, of tne class... JL 
is the teacher's tendency that spreads among pupils 
and 1s continued even when the teacher is no longer 
in the room. Furthermore, the pattern a teacher 
develops in one year is likely to persist in his 
classroom the following year with different pupils. 
(p. 4) 

He goes on to point out that different kinds of teacher 

behavior produce different types of behavior on the part 

of the student. 

Canavan (1969) reports that an andividual trained 
by someone who ignores his failures and praises his suc- 
cesses will develop greater confidence in his ability and 
will have greater expectations of what he can accomplish 
for himself. He will be willing to try ditrerence tasks; 
he will perform well and obtain good outcomes. He will 
tend to approach tasks with maximum risk at which he can 
be successful, thus avoiding extremely low risk taking 
Situations. This gives support for the proposal Chat a 
positive attitude towards himself and his ability is highly 
correlated with a student's achievement and his performance 
in risk-taking situations. 


Bledsoe (1967) reports a low positive correlation 
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26 
between self-esteem and academic performance even when 
measured IQ is controlled. Gibby and Gibby (1967) report 
that failure has a Hebak mrep Smee: upon cognitive function- 
ing. This is understandable and supports Barret's (1957) 
results which he interprets as indicating that feelings of 
inadequacy among bright underachievers act as depressors 
which cause them to withdraw and refuse to compete. Not 
only is there a relationship between self-esteem and aca- 
demic achievement, but Bieri and Trieshman (1956) suggest 
that the self-concept may influence certain aspects of 
Socialielearning. 

Venmonet Gand, Peeve Gul9o9)s,e1n tsicrudying ne, elfects OL 
desegregation on the achievement motivation of Negro ele- 
mentary school children, found that differences did appear 
when environments were changed. They found, for example, 
that Negro boys who were transferred into a white 
school had significantly higher motivation scores than 
Negro boys who Sees transferred. This suggests: that 
the school environment can have an influence on the dev- 
elopment of achievement motivation in students. Hunt and 
Hardt (1969) studied the effects of a precollege enrichment 
program for high school students from low income families. 
Significant increases were reported on measures of attitude 
andumotivation onwtne partvol those participating in tie 
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27 
program as increases are also related to age. However, 
a Significant increase in self-esteem, which does not 
appear to increase with sgact6s culturally disadvantaged 
high school students, was observed. Thus, it is feasible 
that both self-esteem and achievement motivation can be 
increased by specific programs. 

If the teacher does have an influence on the stu- 
dent's attitude towards success and failure in new situ- 
ations, in terms of Atkinson's model, she can affect his 
risk-taking behavior. Attempts have been made to identify 
various teacher behaviors and show that they are correlated 


WEth CcerntaingateLtudes-or actions of the student. 
SPE Crile LEACH Re CHARACTERS wanes 


Gage (1965) has identified a number of character- 
istics in teachers which are high correlated with de- 

Sirable outcomes in student behavior. High among those 
mentioned was warmth which he considers to be approving, 
Supportive, sympathetic, accepting teacher behavior. 

Read (1961) found that warmth on the part of the 
teacher was highly correlated with student interest in a 
panticullarssubjiect sanea.  SHevreported tthate science interests 
oLemany pupils “in othisesample are vindepéendent rok the Low 


and moderate demands of the teacher, but are a function of 
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28 
the teacher's capacity to establish a relaxed, interper- 
sonal relationship with the pupil, and of the teacher's 
aos y “eovutaleaizestive eavcationed PBLneUplero hh einewinsic 
MNokivatwonui(p.i 22/8)n0" Siltwis thestormern ichanacteristie 
which is of interest here, and which corresponds with the 
findings of Medley and Mitzel (1959) who consider emotional 
climate. Although they did not find significant differences 
in academic achievement, classes which had high instance of 
warmth and friendliness were considered by raters to be 
most effective. Teachers considered low on this dimension 
frequently used sarcasm, reproving remarks, frowns, glares 
and ignoring behavior. 

Shrago, (197.0)) in investigating the effect of 
approving teacher comments on pupils' attitudes and achieve- 
ments found no significant relationship; however, he attri- 
buted this to problems of methodology and the setting used. 
Gnitene fothern chand wabada (197 2)seroundietinat woeing generous 
and kind tends to Unanedtae one's power over those who 
receive this favor. Ladd supports the model of Bandura 
and Walters (1963) and Bandura (1971), when he reports 
that teachers can manipulate rewards and, thus, behavior 
in a variety of ways» - being attractive, cheerful, polite, 
having students do what they like doing and perhaps most 
impomcant, accentuating eehetposttivie: rathernmenan the nega— 


tive. He also emphasizes'the importance of praising 
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29 
behav Jor. 

Ryan (1961) also reports that in elementary school 
classes, high positive ened ianenies were found between 
productive pupil behavior and teacher behavior involving 
understanding, friendly classroom behavior and, organized, 
stimulating, original classroom behavior. Again some 
Similarity is evident between this type of teacher behavior 
and what will be referred to in this study as positive, 
facil Ttatives behavior.) |The. productive pupil behavior re- 
ferred to ancludes’ such descriptive terms @s coniidence, 
responsibplityyepertwoipation, e=selt-controlvand) initiating 
behavior, all of which could be associated with moderate, 
productivesrisk Taking. 

Bothy Cogane41958) and Amidon (196) =developeqsscates 
for investigating classroom behavior and in both cases, a 
Similarity to the positive - negative dichotomy being con- 
sidered here is evident. The former deals with Inclusive 
and Preclusive saa Inclusive behavior includes that 
Whtch-aS*integrative, affiliative and nurturant” whereas 
Preclusive behavior is dominant, aggressive and rejectant. 
He was concerned with independence and productivity on the 
Darnteotethe: student; hevanticipated avnegative relationship 
between Preclusive teacher behavior and both of those 
factors and found some support for his hypothesis. 


Amidon (1961) speaks of teacher initiated talk and 
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30 
responses in terms of accepting and rejecting reactions. 
The accepting teacher deals with ideas by reflecting, 
clarifying, encouraging and praising 1adcac Or pupils. one 
commends and encourages pupil behavior and encourages them 
to, express feelings. All of this widl develop within the 
ecudent jcontidence in his ability. “On the other hand) che 
rejecting teacher criticizes, ignores and discourages pupil 
ideas and behaviors and ignores or rejects the pupil's 
expression of his feelings. 

Flanders (1965) developed a scale which is similar 
to the positive - negative classification considered here. 
He maces weachern behavior on what, he calls a. dinect = in- 
direct scale. The former refers to statements made which 
restrict action .on the part of the student and which are 
based, to a great extent on teacher authority. On the 
other hand, the indirect approach uses statements which 
increase the students freedom, encourage participation and 
initiative behavior. It involves asking questions, accepting 
and clarifying the student's ideas and feelings and praising 
or encouraging the student's responses. He found that "the 
indirect teacher approach encourages students to develop 
more responsibility for diagnosing their difficulties and 
for suggesting «a splan of action. ..whereas .a direct approach 
conditions the students to seek the teacher's help and to 


check with the teacher more often to be sure they are on 
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Bellack, Kliebard, Hyman and Smith (1966) cate- 
gorize teacher reaction to eee responses on a scale 
from negative through not admitting, qualifying, repeating, 
admitting to positive. Steines (1958) used a positive - 
negative! continuum: to! evaluate! teachermbehavior./! Tf this 
were to be applied to the Bellack, Kliebard, Hyman and Smith 
evaluation of teacher reaction, it would enable us to com- 
pare teacher behavior in terms of their reaction to student 
responses. 

Bondi (1971) recognizes the importance of analyzing 
and categorizing the verbal behavioral patterns of teachers 
and supports the use of the Flanders' system of interaction 
analysis. He points out a variety of teacher talk patterns 
and their effect upon pupil learning. Roush and Kennedy 
(1971) used the same approach in analyzing verbal behavior- 
al patterns and after a three week training period, re- 
portede@significant diffenences®betweensthe verbal patterns 
Ofmteachers  iancascontrolsandtan experrimentalsgqroup. 

Thesecan have amportantlimplications for development 
of educational programs as it suggests that teacher behavior 
can be changed. Lang (1971) supports this as well, as he 
found that a single twenty minute exposure of student 
teachers to a model who exhibited specific behaviors pro- 


duced a Significant amount of that behavior in those who 
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observed it. This procedure was successful in producing 
more indinmect, verbal behavior, or in terms of ~Ehe model 


used here, more positive behavior in student teachers. 
SUMMARY 


It is generally supported by the literature that the 
teacher can influence student learning patterns by the 
manner in which she conducts classroom activities. More 
specifically, the teacher can develop within students a 
positive attitude towards themselves and their chances of 
success in new Situations. A number of studies verify 
Atkinson Ss ‘theory which states that such a positive ave 
tude towards chances of success is associated with moderate 
risk-taking behavior on the part of the student, whereas 
a disposition towards failure is associated with extreme 
risk-taking behavior. Not only is the student's learning 
affected by the teacher's behavior, but teacher behavior 
can be changed by Sash methods as Interaction Analysis so 
that each teacher can have the most beneficial effect on 


the student's learning patterns. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PROCEDURE 
CHOLCE -OF -<GCLASSES 


It is believed that the attitude towards achieve- 
Ment, One Of the factors which may anfiluence risk taking, 
is fully developed somewhere between the age of five and 
nine (McLelland, 1953). It has also been suggested that 
risk taking is in a purer state at this stage as a child 
has not yet learned which are the proper risks to take. 
For these reasons, the sample for this study was selected 
from eighteen Grade Three and Four classes in schools near 
Edmonton. Students in those grades should be reaching the 
end of the developmental period mentioned by McLelland. 
Groups where more than one teacher is involved in instruc- 
tion have been omitted except in cases where this involves 
Hess than twenty percent of the class time. 

After the classes had been chosen, each teacher was 
approached individually; she was asked to participate in 
a study of the relationship between classroom interaction 
and. risk taking behavior invchildren. At this point, adil 
teachers were given the opportunity to drop out; three 
asked to be eliminated, cutting the number of classes to 
fifteen, and later, one more class had to be eliminated 


because of technical difficulties, leaving fourteen classes 
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Parclcipating. 

Three five minute segments of a thirty minute 
social studies or science areas were recorded. This was 
carried out either by the teacher in the classroom or 
through the school public address system. In cases where 
the recorder was in the class, the teacher was asked to 
tape a variety of activities during the day so that by the 
time the class to be rated was being taped, the students 
would not be inhibited by the presence of the recorder. 

The dialogue on each of the tapes was transcribed 
and it was on this basis that the class was rated. 

The analysis of the classroom interaction was 
carried out by three independent raters who were trained 
on the use of the scale on a class transcript provided for 
that purpose. One rater was a full time elementary school 
teacher, another a secretary with exprience as an adult 
education teacher and the third the experimenter. Consid- 
erable time was Sane making the raters familiar with the 
nature and goals of the study and the rationale behind the 
rating scale. An inter-rater reliability analysis re- 
ported a High positive correlation between the three raters 


(Appendix E). 
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RATING SCALE 


The manner in which a teacher reacts to information 
offered by the student may have an influence on the way in 
which he views himself and his abilities. It was with this 
in mind that this study, in rating teachers, considered 
only their reaction to student responses. As all classes 
were carried out in the form of a teacher-led discussion, 
this accounted for most teacher statements. It also 
allowed the use of one aspect of Bellack's approach to 
analyzing the language of the classroom; this deals speci- 
fically with teacher reaction to student responses. This 
scale was modified to include a neutral category, and 
responses were arranged on a continuum from negative to 
positive similar to that developed by Staines (1958), so 
that a total positive-negative scale could be obtained on 
each teacher (Appendix A). 

Five categories were developed. Negative responses 
(scored as 1) included such comments as "No", "Wrong", 
"That's a terrible answer". Slightly negative responses 
(scored as 2) included statements which refused to admit 
correctness by stating the direct contrary, or indicating 
some mild reservation. The neutral category (scored as 3) 
included ignoring, interrupting and ambiguous reactions. 


Slightly positive responses (scored as 4) included such 
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commentseas. Ui-huh") "All right’, “OLR,” anc, Otner mila 
positive statements. Positive responses (scored as 5) in- 
volved statements such as tyes", Thats rignn, , “Cemtainivy™, 
"A good answer" and "Exactly". 

After all responses had been rated, the scores were 
combined and an average positive - negative score was 


obtained for each teacher. 
SAMPLE 


Based on the positive - negative scores obtained on 
the above rating scale, the classes of the three most posi- 
tive and the three least positive teachers were chosen 
for further study. Two classes in each group were at the 
Grade Four level and one at the Grade Three level. Stuck 
(1971) reported no significant differences in the verbal 
interaction of groups with differing ability. He worked 
with average and special classes at the primary and inter- 
mediate level and used the Flanders system of interaction 
analysis to investigate classroom interaction. With this 
in mind, it was considered unnecessary to match classes for 


abLLIvy. 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The teacher of each class chosen to participate in 


this aspect of the study was asked to choose the three boys 
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whom she felt were gaining most from the experience of being 
in her class that year. Thus, eighteen boys were involved 
in the study. Each teacher was allowed to choose her 
students on the basis of her own evaluation of what a suc- 
cessful student is. Thelen (1967) reports that there are 
differences in teachers' attitudes towards teachability 
of students. He goes on to suggest that students' progress 
is influenced by the attitudes which their teachers hold. 

It was decided to carry out this study with boys 
only as the research indicates that there are differences 
in the ways in which males and females react to risk-taking 
Satuacions (Flynn, 1971).. Koganvand Wallach (1959) found 
that males exhibited more confidence in their judgements 
than did females. Males were more extreme in their judge- 
ments in low and moderate confidence areas whereas females 
were more extreme in high confidence areas. It is also of 
interest to note that almost all studies reported in this 
area, especially when young children are involved, use 
male subjects. 

Tt is felt that by choosing students who are success- 
ful in the class, one would be working with those who will 
have the best opportunity to have a good attitude towards 
themselves and their abilities. If differences can be 
found between the two groups here, they should be even 


greater in the general population. Also sutdents who are 
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successful in a class where the teacher is more positive 
will probably develop different skills and attitudes 
than the student in the class where the teacher is less 


positive. 
RISK-TAKING TASKS 


NON-ACADEMIC TASK 

The non-academic risk-taking task involved throwing 
a volley ball into a two foot square box from varying dis- 
tances. It was based on the procedure established by 
DeCharme and Dave (1965). Trials were carried out with 
ten Grade Three and Grade Four students and distances were 
SereulOeae 25). 070 9), L220 LS; 91S andi 2.) weer. 

This task was administered on an individual basis. 
The subjects were required to get the ball into the box 
WLCHOULMoLrSt, touching the floor. “li the ball bounce@ our 
Of the box after going in, it was scored as a hit. 

The procedure began with seven warm-up shots - one 
from each of the seven distances. This was followed by a 
series of seventy practice shots - ten from each distance. 
Following the practice session, the subject's probability 
of success at each position was computed and based on this, 
incentive points were determined. The points ranged from 
one to ten, depending on the probability of success; if 


the subject had 100% probability of success, he received 
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ene spoint;) 2f she thad. 10% or .0% probability of tsuecess, die 
would receive ten points... At each distance, the subject's 
probability of success and the incentive points he might 
earn were placed on a card. 

Next, the subject was given twenty free trials on 
which he could stand at any one or a variety of the seven 
positions. His objective was to accumulate as many points 
as he could. His moderate risk-taking score was based 


upon his choice of position on those twenty free trials. 


ACADEMIC TASK 

The academic task was set up in a Similar manner to 
the non-academic task. The volley ball shooting procedure 
was replaced by a series of mathematics problems of varying 
diciveoulty. 

As in the previous situation, the risk taking pro- 
cedure was preceded by a session which established the 
subject's probability of success at each level. The stu- 
dent was presented with five series of seven problems of 
increasing difficulty (Appendix B). Both this set of prob- 
lems and those used later to measure risk-taking behavior 
were first administered to a Greup Of thirty-one Students 
to determine that the problems were of appropriate dif- 
ficulty for this age level (Appendix D). The student's 


probability of success at each of the seven levels of 
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difficulty was established and incentive points based on 
this probability were given. If the student had 10032 
probability of success, he peceuee One, polne; 20s wpro— 
bability would mean five points and 0% probability would 
Give the student six points. 

After the student was informed of his probability 
of success and the incentive points he could earn, this 
information was placed on the sheet of problems that was 
used to determine risk-taking behavior. This test con- 
sisted of a series of twelve rows of seven problems of 
Similar difficulty to those used to determine success 
probability and incentive points (Appendix C). The stu- 
dent was asked to choose one problem from each row and 
complete it. As he answered each problem, he was told 
whether or not his answer was correct. This approach was 
taken so that the procedures followed in the academic and 
non-academic situations could be as similar as possible. 

The Semen ee moderate risk taking score was based 
on the final seven choices he made. The first five prob- 
lems, which had not been tested for similarity with the 
previous set of problems, were used to allow a pattern of 
behavior to develop. In administering the last seven 
problems to a group of students prior to using it in the 
actual study, it was observed that the student's first 


responses tended to be random in nature. Hence, the above 
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procedure was instituted to offset the possibility of 
unrealistic scores based on the student's adjusting to the 


new Situation. 
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CHAPTER V 
RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 
CHOTCE OF “CLASSES 


The classes used to investigate risk taking behavior 
were chosen on the basis of the teacher's reaction to 
student responses. Individual responses were rated on a 
five point scale ranging from negative (1) through neutral 
(3) to positive (5). The rating was carried out by three 
independent raters and their reliability is reported in 
Appendix D. An average positive-negative score for each 
teacher was computed on the basis of the results (Table I). 

The three classes where the teacher reaction was most 
positive and the three classes where the teacher reaction 
was least positive were selected for further analysis. The 
possible scores ranged from one (negative) to five (positive) 
with neutral and less extreme categories between. All 
Scores tanged from 2.99 to 3.365, Chat 15, rom neutral sco 
slightly positive: hence, thesclassification.to.be used 
from. tos spoint. on will be: “positive reaction, tor tie 
three highest scorers and "less positive reaction" for the 
three lowest scorers. If a difference in student risk-taking 
behavior can be found in this situation where there is less 


than one point difference between the highest and lowest 
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TABLE. I 


TEACHER-REACTION SCORES 


Teacher Score 
1 3.49 
2 3.19 
3 2.99 
4 3.40 
5 3007 
6 3.14 
7 Suge 
8 ely) 
9 S25 
10 3.34 
ilgal Spell) 
12 Qs 
13 BE G0 
14 ahi 


teacher reaction score, the disparity in risk taking scores 
should be even greater if the difference in teacher reaction 
were greater (i.,e., a low score of 1.5 and a high score of 


4.0). 
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After the classes had been chosen, the teachers 
were asked to choose the three most successful boys from 
their class. An academic ae a non-academic task were 


administered to each boy on an individual basis. 
NON-ACADEMIC TASK 


The non-academic task involved throwing a volley 
ball into a box from seven distances of increasing diffi- 
culty. The average probability of success at each of the 


seven distances was calculated (Table II). Based on the 


TABLE LL 


NON-ACADEMIC TASK: CHANCES OF SUCCESS 


(OUT OF TEN TRIALS) 


Position ah 2 3 4 5 6 q 
Grade III 9.7 6.2 Be, Bis 5 OAc8 OR 3 
Grade IV 9.4 8.4 iad! Sip 264 On5 0.6 
TOTAL O5 Vira s es: 3 Cia t 0.6 Chae 


above results, positions three and four were designated as 
the moderate risk area. Each individual's moderate risk- 


taking score was based on the ratio of his number of moderate 
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Choices ¥cothisetotal possible «choices: (Table thar). 


TABGE SL Fi 


MODERATE RISK-TAKING SCORE (NON-ACADEMIC TASK) 


Positive Teacher Reaction Less Positive Teacher Reaction 


SEUucCent Score Student Score 

it 0.70 i O35 

2 Oeis 2 Ono0 

S 00 3 0.40 

4 O93 4 0.30 

5 05.3.0 5 0.430 

6 0.65 6 0.40 

7 0.45 7 Ores 

8 O20 8 O...15 

g 0.65 9 Oa 

TOTAL ous TOTAL 300 

AVERAGE SCORE ORAZ AVERAGE SCORE 0.438 

SOuULCe MS df ic p 

Groups 0.34 16 3.4 G02 
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Those results support the hypothesis that, in risk- 
taking situations, a difference is found in the performance 
of students from a class here teacher reaction is positive 
and the students from a class where teacher reaction is 
less positive. In the case of the students with the posi- 
tive teacher, there is a tendency to choose moderate risk 
situations. On the other hand, students from the class with 
the less positive teacher tend to choose fewer moderate 


GLsks. 
ACADEMIC TASK 


The academic task was made up of a series of mathe- 
matics problems of increasing difficulty. They ranged 
from one (very easy) to seven (very difficult). Because of 
the wide range of students’ ability in mathematics, it was 
decided to analyze the results of the academic task in two 
ways. First, an approach similar to that used in the non- 
academic situation ae employed. The average probability of 
success at each of the seven levels was determined (Table IV). 
Positions two and three were designated as the moderate risk 
areas and the moderate risk score was again based on the 
ratio of the number of responses in the moderate range to 
the total number of responses. Table v Shows the moderate 


risk taking scores which were obtained. 
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TABLE IV 


ACADEMIC TASK: CHANCES OF SUCCESS 


(OUTS OF) TENSTRIALS) 


Position al 2 3 4 5 6 | 

Grade III sae 516 4.0 ie a4 O..-0 O14 
Grade IV See pe ik 6.0 ee eco O26 Dee 
TOTAL oR 5} Die: Ze ee OG) Oe 


As predicted, the difference between the two groups 
is not significant suggesting that, in academic situations, 
risk-taking behavior of students may not differ whether 
teacher reaction is positive or negative. However, a trend 
does appear in the direction of higher scores for the group 
with the positive teacher reaction. 

The differences in the ability of the subjects made 
it appropriate also to look at moderate risk taking in terms 
of individual as well as group probability of success. In 
approaching the problem from this point of view, it was 
decided thateai a subject’ had tiwo om) threé problems correct 
out of a total of five, this would constitute moderate risk 
in those columns. If he had zero or one problems correct, 


it) was an extremely high risk, and) four or ~Tive Correct 
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TABLE |V 


MODERATE RISK-TAKING SCORES (ACADEMIC TASK) 


TREATMENT I 


Positive Teacher Reaction Less Positive Teacher Reaction 


Student Score Student Scone 
if 0.00 1 0.14 

2 0.00 2 0.43 

3 Oriom, 3 0.00 

& 0.43 4 O1G.0 

5 0010 5) 0.00 

6 0.00 6 0.00 

7 O29 % 0.43 

8 0.00 8 0.14 

9 OTST !) ORS % 
TOTAL LSss TOTAL char ale 
AVERAGE SCORE 0.21 AVERAGE SCORE Oi 


49 
would indicate extremely low risk. Using this approach, 
two subjects had to be eliminated as one had only one 
COrrect in the first column ore Mone in) each Gf the others, 
and another had five correct in the first column and none 
correct following this. Thus, for them, any choice would 
constitute extreme risk. It is of interest to note that 
both students were from a class where teacher reaction was 
positive and, in both cases on free trials, they made all 
choices in the first column where they had the best chance 
of success. 

The moderate risk scores obtained using individual 
rather than group moderate range appear in Table VI. 

Here again, there is no significant difference 
between scores suggesting that there is no difference in 
risk-taking behavior between students in a class where 
teacher reaction is negative and students in a class where 
teacher reaction is positive. In this case, however, the 
trend which does appear is in the direction of the group 
with the negative teacher. This may be the result of some 
difficulties with the testing instrument which will be dis- 


cussed more fully in Chapter VI. 
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TABLE VI 


MODERATE RISK-TAKING SCORES (ACADEMIC TASK) 


TREATMENT II 


Positive Teacher Reaction Less Positive Teacher Reaction 


Student Score Student Score 
i Hees OU) a 0.86 

4 1.00 2 0.43 

5 0.86 S} ao. 

4 0.43 4 0506 

5 0.00 3) 0.86 

6 ON 6 10 

7 0.14 il 0.43 

8 0.00 

2) OmpeK) 

TOTAL Se TOTAL Seki, 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY, DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


The fundamental aim of this study was to show that 
there is a relationship between the way in which a teacher 
reacts to a student's responses and the student's behavior 
in risk-taking situations. More specifically, it was 
hypothesized that on a non-academic task, successful boys 
in a class where the teacher reacts in a positive manner 
would tend to take more moderate risks than would the boys 
from a class where the teacher reacts ina less positive way. 
On the other hand, when the task is academic in nautre, the 
risk-taking performance of the boys with the positive 
teacher reaction and the boys with the negative teacher 
reaction will not be significantly different. 

ohe ed=aosdense task used to measure risk-taking 
behavior involved throwing a volley ball into a box from 
distances of increasing diffiacultys miherresultszorethas 
procedure tend to support the hypothesis that there is a 
difference in the risk-taking performance of children from 
a class where teacher reaction is positive ana children 
from a class where’ teacher reaction is less positive. The 
students in the former situation took significantly more 


moderate risks than did those in the latter situation. 
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2 
This tends to support the suggestion made in Chapter I that 
learned behavior patterns will transfer to new and differ- 
ent situations more readily in the case of a student with a 
teacher who reacts in a positive way than in the case of a 
student with a teacher who reacts in a negative way. 

HOr -cnie purpose Of looking de wish taking bellavion 
on an academic task, a scale composed of mathematics prop- 
lems was developed Spee as ican for this study (Appendices 
Band C). The results obtained from this instrument tended 
to support the hypothesis that on an academic task, there 
should be no significant difference between the risk-taking 
behavior on the part of students in the class of a positive 
teacher and the students in the class of a negative teacher. 
Considerable variation in ability was observed on this task. 
This variation was not entirely related to grade level as 
the highest scorer was from a Grade Three class. The 
varying ability of the students made it seem appropriate 
to use individual rather than group moderate risk range. 
Because of the change, it was felt that a broader choice 
of proability levels would result in more valid results. 
The present instrument used only five problems at each of 
the seven levels of difficulty to determine probability of 
success. When individual rather than group probability 


of success is being used to determine moderate risk-taking 
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scores, the probability scores are limited to zero, one, 
two, three, four and five successes out of five trials. 
When zero, one, four and five are eliminated as extreme 
risk scores, only two and three successes out of five 
trials remain to be considered as moderate risk. Con- 
Sider the case of the student who receives the following 
probability scores on the seven positions: five, four, 
three, -one, one, § zero and Zero. Using thie above procedure, 
the third position only would be considered as moderate 
risk. If half of his free trials were from the second 
position, his moderate risk-taking score might be consid- 
eredeunrealistically low..-I1f ten rather than, £ive, trials 
at each of the seven positions were used to determine 
probability of success, this problem could be decreased 
considerably as a larger number of probability scores 
could be designated as moderate risk. With eleven rather 
than six possible scores to choose from, five rather than 
two could be considered moderate risk. 

It will be remembered that each of the teachers 
taking part in this study was aware that her class was 
being taped. One might question whether the,.results. ob- 
tained using such a method would give an accurate picture 
of the everyday classroom situation. The teachers were 


not aware of the particular aspect of classroom interaction 
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which was being observed. Thus, the improved impression 
which they might attempt to give would be very general in 
nature and both positive and negative teachers might be 
inclined to make such an impression. The results, in any 
case, indicate that there was a difference in the teachers' 
reactions to students' responses. This difference mignt 
have been even more obvious had the teachers not been aware 
that they were being taped. 

The results of this study tend to support the Atkinson 
model of risk taking; however, there are some areas that 
merit further investigation. As was the case in Canavan's 
(1969) research, the question of using the group mean to 
judge probability of success was raised. It appeared to 
be more appropriate, particularly when ability levels 
varied, to use individual probability scores. Atkinson's 
designation of the moderate risk range is somewhat arbitrary 
and was questioned by Canavan (1969) as well. Further work 
could be carried out to clarify the issue of what a moder- 
ate risk actually is. 

if, as the results of this’ study Suggest, teachers 
can influence student behavior by the manner in which they 
react to the student's responses, teacher training programs 
could emphasize appropriate teacher behavior during dis- 


cussions and question periods. Johns (1968) found that 
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when té@achners used an indirect. questioning technique, that 
is, an approach similar to the positive one considered in 
this study, there was a greater incidence of thought-pro- 
voking questions and behaviors on the part of students. 

It would appear that they were more willing to take risks 
in classroom discussion. 

The results of this study may have implications not 
only for activities in the classroom, but for general child 
rearing practices as well. If the teacher's reaction to a 
child's idea has an effect on his behavior, is it not also 
possible that a similar interaction will take place between 
Daren eS and there children? Veimilardly,~10 all human Lre— 
lationships, an individual's willingness to take risks may 


be influenced by the reaction of others to his ideas. 
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RATING SCALE FOR TEACHER REACTION 


Directions to Raters. 


The five categories which you are to use in rating 


teacher reaction are listed below with appropriate examples. 


Find the category which most accurately labels the state- 


ment you are considering and assign the number of points 


listed in the left hand column. 


Points 


Ws 


Category 


Negative 


Slightly 
Negative 


Description 


An explicitly negative 
statement. 


Any Andicatbwon of “res— 
ervation, however mild 
or obligue. 


Making no explicitly 
negative statement, 
but refusing to admit 
by stating! thesdirect 
contrary. “lnclaredaby. 
restating a positive 
utterance in negative 
terms or a negative 
utterance in positive 
terms. 


Example 


No. 

Wrong. 

That's a terrible 
answer. 

Nope. 

Uh-uh. 


Veer; O@Owt.aco. 

IRON MENIFEE 5 oo Gg a ¢ 
Nevertheless.... 
That's one way 
Of saying ae. 


England is not 
in the Common > 
Market. We do 
have bauxite _ 
resources. 


This scale is based on that presented by Ballack in 


The Language of the Classroom (p. 32), Aspects! of Ballack’ s 


scale were placed on a continuum and a neutral category was 


added. 


eitited ai Seu 09 93s uoy, dozdw atl ovis tt : 
.2alqmexs sisixgotqas djiw woled bateti 9x5 solitons? Jed: 88. 
-state ed eledsi yledsivo[s Jeom doidw yxopases ens batt 
edniog to isdmun ols nplees bas irGliands Eee) wong ene 


oiqmexd noisgtxacG yiopeys) sgniod 7 
«ov svisspan yliioltigqxus nA svisspsi Py a 
QnOoW sg .Trsmssese : 7 
elditis2? 5 2° teriT : _ 
«TOWERS . 
s5Qo4u 
gig ae 
ous eSNG. assy “59%, 70 moiisoibaL yok 8ylishpile Ss 
«+» ,taVeWOH lim zevewol \moltsvie  svisspeu : an | 
4 4p -z29isrdxevel! -seprido xo - 
sal eno e'tsaT ‘ ia 
vi priype 30 | | 


ee = eo 


a; 


By 


Neutral 


Some Ly, 
Positive 


Positive 


Ignoring responses. 
Interrupting students. 
Student response fol- 
lowed only by another 
unrelated question. 
Seemingly positive 
statements which 
merely mean "Let's go 
One. 

Any ambiguous state- 
Ment. 


A mild or equivocally 
positive statement 


An implicit admitting 
by a sample repetition, 
rephrasing, or restate- 
ment. 


An explicitly posiezve 
Stacemenit. 
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On Ks 
ALL Sritahits 


ALi -raghe. 
OeKe 
Uh-huh. 


Land, labor 
and capital. 


Yes. 

Right. 
COLnects 

A good answer. 
Exactly. 
Precisely. 


-tdpia LIA yi fsoovil zo Bilin A [stipk si 
28.0 peer, 2 svisieog wohtaet 
| .aod=A0 wc 


Tebtgad ine 


-25Y ovitteog yisinilgxs nA svisiaod 2 
didoth Jasmed 878 

ifr. “A 

s15we Oop: : 
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efe-1 * 6/L = Whe * 167¢ =€ X p/T = OCe Sy aS = 6 X 8E = eee Cc 

=i /t =a /e Sac Al = wwe = 16 = tBVAL = 60, ice: — (89 = 88 - 69L = iT, (= 96 

=e fl eee AG, > OAL = 16/0 = i672 = 6, =) 68, pray. = 66 - 8L9 = 8L - L8 

= Pf + 19 fT =§9/T  1o/71 = 9/2 + 9/1 = Set wLot. 4. 6S = 666 + ZI9ZL = 18 + 69€ 

Sip /T + S/T = GE/Tet eo/1 = €/¢ 6/1 = 98 + 6LT + 86 = 968 + L98Z = 86 + 852 
ib 9 S v € z 
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dq XIGNdddv 
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€ e £ 
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= aN = OfNt = e\s - @\Y =e +8! : = e€ = ata gi = ¥8 


="S\T. = BAL = B\t - Bir = ef = st.- = 8B = eat TL — 3e 
= Phe « e\s = Ex BE f= 0S% bee =e x 8 
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= 5/1 = 8/7e 
= G/Z-T X L/9 
= G/Z-T X 0T/9 
= 7/7 UE /C 


s/h = efi 


8/T + S/T 


iE 8 Ee 


= ~/I-T X L/9 


9/T - L/Z 


P/T - €/T 


8/T + GS/P 


G/Z + P/E 


g/Z 
S/P 
v/E 
ME 
b/€ 
8/T 
8/T 
p/E 
S71 
p/T 
b/T 
v/T 


LFS? 
S/Z 
C/E 
9/S 
B/L 
C/E 
v/T 
L/2 
Crt 
8/€ 
8/T 


L7t 


eft 
al 
S/T 
b/€ 
L/S 
¢/T 
hee 
Ba 
8/S 
B/L 
S/T 


8/T 


(eS ae = SS 
Sf 2 fl = WS 
SRS Se UyEIE GP (SiS 
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iy 2S SS 48 


SS Wve = Bis 
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868 + €0SE 
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6 X 86 


= Gi — EVE 


= EE = Geir 


686 + C69L 


682, +49991E 


E 


I 
+ 

* 
(a9) 
qo 


686 + €8E 


HG se Gib 


= is 2S (S/he 


868 + 7672 


668 + T9E 
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VY 


NG 


vL 


ws 


e be &: 
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etek ae ates ashs es” = eae + Seat ~ see + 988 
—= 8X0 —aNe =3 ~ 2h ~ Se = at - S68 
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* =e Shx €\E Spb x mst =@ x Be 

T\h ” J= temp SC ees = tee 4 2ete 

Mec. “sae + iyi + Be = stp foe 


vse = i=) Th £2 2 0S = SHE - 


BE =fL = t= e2 = bf = Leb 

a\r =06x Ex 2 = 8x Fb 

| SRNR NS ee a = 05 x bax if = Fmpes 
= e\s «x T\s =t = et = Of x bx 3 = 8 % eE 
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APPENDIX D 


SCALOGRAM ANALYSIS OF THE ACADEMIC MEASURE 


Scalogram analysis (Edwards, 1957, pp. 184 - 188) 
was used to determine whether the questions in each of the 
series of academic problems become increasingly more dif- 
ficult. it was found that this was the case with accuracy 
ranging from 0.85 to 0.93 per cent which is considered to 


be high (Edwards, 1957). 


SCALOGRAM ANALYSIS RESULTS ON TEST A AND TEST B 


PROBLEM COEF PICIENT OF] REPRODUCIBLIUITY 


Ono 
On o2 
Oyo 
0.88 
OES 2Z 


TEST A 


Mm £®& W NHN - 


Oreo 
0.85 
05.93 
Os85 
0.88 
0290 
ORE 
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APPENDIX E 


INTER-RATER RELIABILITY SCORES 


SUBJECT RATER A RATER B 
i ely 3.54 
2 313 Bry 
3 B07 291 
4 3.47 ae 
5 321.0 Jail 
6 Bea Bal 
7 Se 3.36 
8 Ey aby Ba5 
9 oes 3.24 

10 S650 3.34 
iL 3205 3.09 
He 3.63 B63 
13 3.64 3.54 
14 3.25 3.38 


Between A and B: rr = 0.92 
Between A and C: r= 0.92 


Between B and C: r= 0.98 
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a 
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